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KNIVES AND FORKS 

Knives were known long 
before forks; the use of a knife 
at table, however, not becom- 
ing prevalent until the end of 
the fifteenth century, while 
the knife and fork, in conjunc- 
tion, were not found in Eng- 
land until the middle of the 
next century, the dagger and 
spoon being all that was re- 
quisite during the period when 
ewers and basins were in every 
day use. 

In olden times, during meals, 
peoplesat on the groundoron 
stools and chairs, and having 
neither knives, forks, nor any 
substitute for them answering 
to the chopsticks of the 
Chinese, they ate with the 
fingers, as the modern Asiatics 
do, and universally with their 
right hands. Later, knives 
were sometimes used at table, 
to facilitate the parting of a 
large joint, the people still 
eating with their fingers. The 
Greeks and Romans were 
served with viands ready cut, 
the posture assumed on the 
triclinium (that of resting on 
one arm) rendering the use of 
a knife and fork impossible. The English 
were in the habit of holding their food in 
a napkin with their left hand, while with 
their right they cut it with a knife and 
carried it to the mouth, a habit now es- 
teemed vulgar; but it was the back of the 
knife, however, which entered the mouth, 
the protuberance on the back of old- 
fashioned knives being a relic of an old 
custom, which lingered after the habit of 
eating with them had disappeared. 

In very early inventories mention is 
made of a large number of napkins, but 
none of forks, with the exception of one 
or two with two prongs, used for eating 
fruit. Ewers and basins were passed 
around after every meal, the hands being 
held over the basin while water, often 
scented, was poured over them from the 



ewer, by the server, as is still the custom 
among Orientals. 

''The dagger* originally was utilized 
in the place of a knife at meals. The 
earliest form of knife used at table was 
very small, with a straight, slender blade, 
the handle being of elaborately carved 
ivory, of agate, or of silver, often inlaid 
with enamel or precious stones, and kept 
as the individual property of its owner. 
Such were in use throughout the sixteenth 
century, and were evidently regarded as 
a great luxury. Sets of knives were not 
common till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century; the handles of these were 
usually of agate. At the end of the 
seventeenth century what is known as 
the sabre blade came into use; the size of 
the knife gradually increasing, and the 
blade becoming wider and more curved, 
a corresponding line also being introduced 
into the handle. We now designate these 
as pistol-handled, from the shape of the 
handles, which were made in green stained 
ivory, silver and agate. The broad end 
of the blade was invariably used for such 
small food as it was inconvenient to man- 
age with the ordinary steel two-pronged 
fork of the time. Another variety of 
handle, straight and enlarging towards 
the end, and cut off obliquely, was also 
in vogue at the same period. The sabre 
form of blade continued throughout the 
century, and then the fashion slowly 
reverted again to the straight blade 
with a rounded or pointed end. Silver 
blades were rarely made before 1760." 

In a note by Dr. Birch in his edition of 
Gardner Wilkinson's The Ancient Egyp- 
tians (1878), he writes: The fork, 
ligula, was introduced late under the 
Roman Empire; it had only two prongs. 
Several silver ones have lately been 
found in Rome." Doubting this state- 
ment, the writer (in 1888) referred the 
question to the British Museum, receiving 
the following reply from Mr. Cecil Smith. 

"With reference to the use of forks in 
Roman times, I have to offer the following 
observations: 

* Percy Macquoid in the introduction to his 
Knife, Fork, Spoon, and Silver-Table-Plate Ex- 
hibition, London, 1902. 
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I. The word ligula or lingula was cer- 
tainly never applied to this signification. 
It is undoubtedly a kind of spoon, of 
which the bowl is in the form of a tongue 
(lingua), and is applied invariably to dis- 
tinguish this form of spoon from the more 
ordinary form, called cochlear. 

II. Forks were undoubtedly used in 
antiquity as in mediaeval times, for the 
preparation and cutting up of food in the 
kitchen; but the employment of table 
forks seems to be of comparatively mod- 
ern date. 

III. There is no word in Latin which 
expresses the sense of a 'fork'; furca, 
jurcula and furcilla never represent table 
utensils. 

IV. The notices which have been pub- 
lished from time to time, recording the 
discovery of ancient Roman forks, bring 
no evidences to show that the objects in 
question were designed for the purpose of 
eating; we have in the British Museum 
several objects in bronze of correspond- 
ing form, which were probably used in 
surgical operations. 

V. The fact is, the Romans ate with 
their hands. Ovid, in the Ars Amandi, 
III, 755, lays down the rule of politeness 
in this respect: 

'Carpe cibos digitis-est quidam gestus 
edendi; Ora nee immunda tota a perunge 
manu.' l 

Wright, in his History of Domestic 
Manners, states:" We have instances of 
forks even so far back as the Pagan 
Anglo-Saxon period, but as they are often 
found coupled with spoons, I am led to the 
conviction that they were in no instance 
used for feeding, but merely foi serving." 

The great French authority, Henry 
Havard, is of opinion that "The history 
of the fork involves weighty arguments 
for and against its use at table, previous 
to the sixteenth century. The fork was 
known to antiquity, and it is named in 
inventories of the Middle Ages; but 
whether it was then used to convey food 
to the mouth is another question, which 
has caused great controversy/' But it 
is M. Havard's conclusion that "up to 

1 See also Horace, Ep. i, 16, 23, "Manus unc- 
tae." 



the end of the sixteenth century people 
served themselves exclusively with their 
fingers in eating, and that forks were de- 
signed for other purposes." 

Prior to this date they were used by 
cooks at the fire for roasting meats. The 
use of forks for carrying food to the mouth 
is held to have been originally due to the 
extraordinary development of collars and 
ruffs, toward the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

Forks were in use in Italy long before 
this, Venice celebrating in 1897, the 
900th anniversary of their first intro- 
duction. It took three hundred and 
sixty years for the fork to reach Florence; 
in 1379 it is found in France, but it was 
not until 1608 that the traveler, Thomas 
Coryate, brought its use at table direct 
from Venice to England, as set forth in 
his Crudities, published in 161 1. 

In a curious little book on carving, 
in the Museum Library, // Trinciante di 
M. Vicen^o Cervio. In Venetia, 

1593, are illustrations, full size, of knives 
and two-pronged forks, with one of three 
prongs (Forcina per li jrutti), and a 
curious implement for holding eggs (Few 
per trinciar Voua). It describes forks 
wholly of metal: in France and Germany, 
long-handled, with short prongs; in Spain 
and Naples short of handle, with long 
prongs. 

In the American colonies Governor 
Winthrop is known to have owned a fork, 
but whether he used it at the table is 
doubtful. In 1632 Edward Howes writes 
from London: 2 "I have sent you a short 
weapon, you may call it an Irish Skeyne, 
a knife or what you will; together with 
a small sawe and Steele hammer, and a 
bodkyn and a forke all in one case; the 
usefull applycation of each I leave to 
your discretion." There are few refer- 
ences to the fork in the inventories of the 
seventeenth century, the first mention of 
one for the table occurring in 1670. Six 
four-pronged forks are found among the 
items of silverware belonging to the 
estate of Capt. Thomas Gilbert, innholder, 
of Boston, inventoried in 1719, but their 
use did not become general until 1760. 

2 The Winthrop Papers. 
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In illustration of the foregoing slight 
description of knives and forks, the 
reader is referred to the fine collection of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century spec- 
imens given to the Museum by Mr. 
Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, contained in the 
case at the east end of Gallery 23. The 
Avery collection in the Gold Room has 
some examples of combined forks and 
spoons, while one of the earliest three- 
pronged forks (c. 1686) is in the collection 
of English silverware, lent by Mr. George 
S. Palmer, in Gallery 32. J. H. B. 

A RECENT PUBLICATION 

AN additional catalogue in the series 
dealing with the " Musical In- 
struments of All Nations"*inthe 
Crosby Brown Collection, and de- 
voted to the " instruments of savage and 
semi-civilized peoples, " has just been 
published. It is the second section under 
the latter heading, and enumerates in- 
struments used by the peoples of Oceania: 
Malaysia, Melanesia and Australia, Poly- 
nesia and Micronesia; or more in detail, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, the Philippine 
Islands; New Guinea, the Solomon Islands, 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, the Fiji 
Islands, the Bismarck Archipelago and 
Australia; the Sandwich Islands and New 

* Catalogue of the Crosby Brown Collection 
of Musical Instruments of All Nations. III. 
Instruments of savage tribes and semi-civilized 
peoples. Part 2. Oceania. New York, 1907. 
XXI, 128, 62 p. 14 illus. Octavo. Price, 10 cents. 



Zealand. The collection does not pre- 
tend to be exhaustively complete, but the 
preface expresses the hope and intention 
of ultimately making it more so. Be- 
sides the Catalogue, occupying fifty- 
eight pages, there are several sections 
adding to the usefulness of the book. The 
Preface is a sort of resume of the Cata- 
logue, giving considerable information as 
to the principal types, their interrela- 
tions and their position in the general 
development. A plan of the galleries is 
given, affording a clue to their arrange- 
ment and enabling the user to orient 
himself readily. A Key to the contents 
of the galleries performs a similar service 
for all of the instruments of all lands, 
indicating the general contents of each 
section. A Bibliography of musical lit- 
erature and a list of authorities used, in- 
dicate the care which has been exercised 
in compiling the masses of information 
which are scattered through the Catalogue 
in numerous foot-notes. An exhaustive 
index completes the volume. Mention 
should also be made of a large number of 
full-page illustrations and plates which 
make the book valuable to those who are 
not able to visit the collection itself. The 
series in this way promises to be of gen- 
eral value and a distinct addition to the 
literature of the subject. Like the Hand- 
Books which have preceded, this one 
does not simply enumerate the various 
types and individual instruments, but 
gives careful descriptions of their physical 
features and information as to their 
method and occasion of use. C. R. G. 
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